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** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
* And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Tuomson, 
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SOPHTA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


She shuddered at the supposition, and 
as she walked by him secretly vowed, 
that if she this night escaped the dan- 
gers into which she had brought herself, 
nothing should ever again tempt her to 
amasquerade. At this moment the at- 
tention of Sophia was aroused by Mr. 
Douglas pointing out a Talmuck Tar- 
ter to her notice. : 

“That figure,” said he, “ is so ex- 
tremely natural, there is such a genuine 
savageness in his whole appearance,that 
iam inclined to believe he must have 


been imported in the suite of the Turk- 


ish ambassador,” 

Sophia turned to look at the strange 
igure, whose eyes meeting hers, inform- 
ed her, by that indescribable kind of in- 
telligence conveyed by the eyes, that it 
was her evil genius Clarington. It is im- 
possible to describe the terror of the im- 


prudent girl at this discovery; but after) 


the first glance he no longer appeared to 
notice her. A flower girl came tripping 
along; she offered some flowers to Mr. 
Jouglas, who bought some; she then 


ub- ie ‘costed the majer, who, after talking 


rer 





ith her a little, followed her out of the 


~~ : =a 


ed at this; she enquired the hour of Mr, 
Douglas, who informed her it was exact- 
ly twelve. Secretly and earnestly she 
wished to leave the Pantheon, but dared 
not express the wish lest she should of- 
ifend him; for she now found she feared 
him, and the consciousness that she did 


so increased her uneasiness. 


Mr. Douglas, who entered into the 
gaiety of the scene with all the hilarity 
of youth, observed with some surprise 
her extraordinary depression of spirits, 
hand rallied her on the subject. Sophia 
excused ferself by saying that the 
crowds confused her, and the heat made 
her faint. 

“Let us endeavour to find some place 

not so much crowded,” said Mr. Doug- 
las. 
They were then leaving the room, 
when one of the door-kecpers entered, 
and accosted Mr. Douglas with,** I beg 
your parden, sir; but is not your name 
Douglas?” 

“Why do you enquire 

‘There is a person below wishes to 
see you; he described your dress exactly, 
or € should never have found you: he 
says he must see yourself, for his busi- 
ness is on life and death.” 
| “Very urgent, truly,” observed Mr. 
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room. Sophia felt somewhat tranquilliz- 





‘Douglas; “but whe in nature can it be?” 
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continued he, addressing himself to So- 
phia.* I thought our being here was notit 
known,” 

“So I thought,” returned Sophia,who 
was greatly alarmed:“I entreat you not 
to go; if he has any thing particular to 
say, let him send in a note. a4 

‘Tell the person to write his business, 
I cannot come,” said Mr. Douglas.— 
The man bowed and disappeared. 


“T am terrified,” said Sophia, “ lest: 


lady Louisa has discov ered our being 
here; what will become of me if she has? 
I shall never dare appear beiore her 
again.” 

“She cannot; it’s utterly impossible 
she should, I rather suspect I have been 
seen by one of my friends, who has a 
mind to plague me a little. Ifthe man 
sends again I shall go.’ 

“Oh! no, for mercy’s sake do not,” 
said Sophia, who trembled every limb; 
«do not leave me here alone Lam frigh- 
tenei) now,but if youleave me I shall be 

distrac ted.” 

Mr. 


when the dvorkeeper again entered, 


“Sir, the man says he must see your-' 
self. He comes from a particular friend 


of your’s with a message of consequence, 


and he i is to deliver itto nobody but 


ou.” 

' ‘I thought so,” said Mr Douglas, 
laughing; “I can pretty well guess who 
it is. Now, my dear Sophia, exert your) 
courage; you shall come into the coffee- 
room, it is nearly empty; this good man 
shall stay with you till IT return; there 
is no possible danger; I shall not be 
gone five minutes.” 

Sophia reluctantly aquiesced, 
Mr. Douglas Jed her to the coffee-room, 
where, leaving her under the protection 
of the man, he hastened away. Anxious- 
ty did Sophia watch him as he left the 
room, and when he closed the door she 
could scarcely forbear screaming; so 
great was her agitation, that the man 
who leaned on the back of her chair felt 
it tremble under his hand. 

“You are ill, ma’am,” said he;“give 
me leave to bring youa glass of wine?” 





Douglas was going to reply, 
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“No wine,” said Sophia, who felt ex. 
tremely faint,“ a glass of water if you 
please.” 

Sophia looked and thought she saw 
Mr. Douglas. He approrched her, and 


in a low hurrying voice said, my “dear. ; 
est friend is dangerously wounded —not | 
expected to live till morning—he wishes 


to see me. I will conduct you to Mrs, 
Varrelt’s; but you must not drink water, 
[ will get you some lemonade.” 

He flew to the sideboard, and in a 
moment returned with a gobletof warm 
wine and water. 

Sophia was parched with thirst, and 
so much agitated and confused, 
hardly knowing what she did, she near. 
ly emptied the goblet, and then risin 
‘took the proffered arm of her deceitful 


companion, who, assisted by the pre- 


tended door-keeper, (a wretch who had 
been hired for the purpose, hurried her 
through the rooms. The effect of the 
horrid potion which she had taken was 
i:mediate, aud so powerful, that she 
was unconscious of the situation she was 
in. Nearly insensible she was led or ra- 
ther carried, through the passages to the 
opposite door from that at which she 
jhad entered. A coach was waiting, into 
which she was lifted, in a state more 
resembling death than sleep. 

“How are the crafty taken in their 
own devices!” said major Clarrington, 
(for he it was,) as he took his seat by 
her side; then ordering the coachman 
to drive to street, they were soon at 
a considerable distance from the Pan- 
theon. 

It is impossible to describe the con- 
sternation of Sophia, when awakening 
late the following morning, she found 
herself ina strange apartment, Her head 
ached violently, and a confused recollec- 
tion of something too horrible to name 
rushed across her mind. 





Her masquerade dress was thrown 
carelessly over a chair near the bed, and 
on the same chair Jay a highland plaid. 
The dreadfal conviction of her wretched 
state for some minutes overpowered het 
faculties; but not lung did the happy 
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oblivion continue. Recollection returned,|destroyed my happiness, and robbed 
and in a state of mind bordering on dis-/me of my innocence.—You have pierced 
traction, she hastily arrayed herself in}my soul with a thousand wounds—com- 


] thus to betray me!” said she, advancing 
} to a door, that opened into another room, 
. | and pushing it open she entered, franti- 





those robes she once so much admired,|plete your work—take my life. 


but now regarded with abhorrence. 
‘‘Deceitful and barbarous Douglas, 


cally exc laiming,— 

‘‘Wretched and miserable creature 
that I am! to what has my fatal impru- 
dence conducted me?” when she beheld, 
not Mr. Douglas, but major Clarring-| 
ton, seated at the breakfast table. 

“My dear Miss Danton, it is still in 
your power to make your own terms,” 
said the major, gently approaching and} 
kneeling; “on my Knees I entreat you) 
at last to be propitious to my prayers. 
Love is a cold term to express what I 
feel tor you, [ adore you to distraction. 

“Forbear your mockery,” said So-| 
phia, bursting into tears; “have you not 
in every way destroyed my happiness, | 








and made me completely miserable?}. 


What more do you now wish?” 
«Your love, Miss Danton, is what I 


«‘No, child,” replied the major, with 
the utmost coolness,“ I shall not kill? 
you. 

Overpowered by the violence of her 
emotions, Sophia again fainted. The 
major applied the former remedies, and 
after the lapse of some minutes, his un- 
happy victim recovered her recollection, 
The dreadful past rushed on her remem- 
brance, and the terrific future present- 
ed itself to her view. 

‘*Major Clarrington!” exclaimed So- 
phia, starting up, shocked at the dread- 
ful expression of his countenance as_ he 
turned towards her; « do not drive me 
to desperation;—do not cause me to 
curse my existence—to destroy myself,” 
«-No, Miss Danton, you shall not des- 
troy yourself; a strait-waistcoat will 
prevent that. 


( To be continued. ) 
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wish for;say but you love me, and I 
shall be happy.” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 





“ Wretch, { abhor you?” 

« Obstinate fool!’ passionately ex-|| 
claimed the major, rising from his ham- 
ble posture, and appearing in all his 
natural haughtiness. Do you know} 
that you are completely in my power? 
Not a soul knows where you are. 

“I do not not wish, nor indeed amT 





The young Lady’s best resolve. 


Ifever I marry, let it be toa man 
that I prefer to all others; besides, it 
must be a union of hearts, not hands 
alone; there must be but one repository 
for our griefs and our pleasures to flow 
in, I wish always to meet him with a 





at present able, to discuss the subject,’ 
said Sophias « you have taken a cruel 
advantage of childish folly. Major Clar- 
rington, my fifteenth birth-day had only| 


smile, let what would ruffle my temper 
in his absence, and never word nor deed 
go counter to his wishes. No sigh should 
escape his bosom without a response 


passed three days when I had the mis-/fpom my heart. My chief study should 
fortune of first seeing you; my indiscre-|he to soothe his cares, and prove like 


tion has been dreadfully punished. 
“Oh distraction! 


the balm of Gilead to his wounded mind, 


Cruel, relentless} while agitated with conflicting passions. 


monster! What have I done to deserve! Ry this behaviour. I should convince 


a fate like this?’’ 


him that I sighed not for splendour, 


“Oh! misery and horror!” exclaimed but that a desert would be agreeable 
Sophia, rising and throwing herself into| when blessed with the companion of my 


achair, “I am distracted. I believe I 


am mad—major Clarrington, you have 


love. 
DELIA. 
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POR .R& 
THE SOURCE OF LOVE. 


Virtue should guard the tender fair. 
From man’s deceptive, flatt’ring snare; 
Pradenc direct ber wavering youth, 
And teach her feet the pa:h of truth; 
Aid modest, in outward mein, 

Should speak the harmless soul within; 
Honor protect her virgin heart 








objects differ Ifit be exercised towards the 
fa:r sex, i fillsus with soft, with tender, with re 
fired se:.sations, and causes our affection to cen. 
tre upon the object of our desires; if it be to. 
wards our country, or mankind in general, it will 
infinence us ardently to wish for their welfare, 

nd to be active in promoting their happiness; 


‘lif it have in view the noblest of objects, and be 


exercised owards God it will cause us to enter. 
tain the most exalted ideas of him, and be care. 
ful to avoid whatever might not be pleasiug in 
his sight. Love may be defined that pas-ion or 
affection of the mind, which endears us to any 
object Itis not my design to treat of it in all 








From ev’ry ‘ow, insidious art; 

And soit good-na'ure ever roll 

Its tender impulse in her soul; 
And when these excellencies join’d, 
Proclaim the beauty of ber mind, 
This compositio ’s sure to prove 
The source of harmony and love. 


PRUDENCE. 


Good humor only reaches charms to last, 

Still makes new conquests and impr:ves the 
pat. 

Love vis’! on beauty, will like that decay, 

Our hearts may bear its slender chains a day, 

As flow’ry iands in wantonness are worn, 

A morning’s plea-ur2, and ai erening torn: 

This bind~ 'n ‘ies more easy, sand more strong 

The willing heart, and only holds it long. 


ee 


Love. 


We derive a grea! «i: gree of satisfaction and 
pleasure, by reflecting on the various powers 
ani affections of ‘he mind. When we consider 
the exquisite f ame of our bodies, and the nice 
organization of every pert. we are struck with 
admira.ion at the wisdom of the Creator «xhibit- 
ed intheir make. Bot when we endeavor to 
investigate the principle within us, and force the 
mind t) act upon itself, we are quickly involved 
in such grest intricacy, that we are invapable of 
Stric'ly scvutenizi g even that which constiture 
an essential part of our being: yet the elevation 
of soul requisite for such an employment, af- 
fords us noble ideas of ourselves, and still no- 
bler o! our God. Hence, flows pleasure of an 
exali-d, of an heavenly nature. But though we 
unable accurately to distinguish the combina- 
tions of our passions, or clearly to perceive the 
mode in which the minds exerts itself; yet we 
are not totally unacquainted with her opera- 
tions, and may in some manner observe ther 
rise, progress, and effect. Of all the passions in- 
cident to the human mind, noone, perhaps, is 
most »revalent and if direc'ed towar's a proper 
object more digni'. ed than love Ths shows 
its’ Hin some way or other, with the first dawn- 


i:s particulars, nor yet to confine it to reciprocal 
passi n between the sexes; but tomake an easy 
division, and consider it with respect to woman, 
‘o our country, to mankind, andto God. Who. 
ever has the least knowledge of human nature, 
must easily perceive, that there are planted in 
bo h sexes, utual sffections and desires. This 
is wisely ordained; because, if direcied towards 
a virtuous objec, it is the source of many and 
las'ing pleasures. Who can take aview of the 
female world, and not consider them mde for 
man—as partners in prosperity, and as a solace 
‘n adversity, who can look upon their delicate 
torm, and contemplate their natural cha: ms. and 
not feel their bosoms hesve with generous and 
involuntary palpitations; to love is only obeying 
he injunction of nature; and, in bis :espect, is 
so pleasing, tiiat we may wonder at the disobe- 
I:tience pf any. Youth is the sea-onin which we 
arc mostly subject to the empire of love. Then 
the anima! spirits are quick and lively; the pas 
sons are high; and the imagination apt to re- 
present evers object in its fairest colors. Then 
beauty is heightened by # g»y and mirtaful tem- 
er and becomes more aluring from the prac 
'.s¢d arts ef those who possessit We feel the 
fire kindling in our breasts, and increasing at 
every interview, until all the force of beauty 
rushes irresitably into our souls, and makes us 
willing captives to its power. But how often do 
we pervert -he blessing of heaven into real 
curses; this warmth ofafiection which we have 
from nature, frequently impels us to form un 
lawful attachments, and, in the end, involves us 
inshame and misery Without due considera- 
ton, we aim only at enjoyment, and deluce the 
innocen unsuspecting maid, until we destroy 
her peace and reputation, possessions dearer 
than life, and blast all the sanguine hopes of her 
fond parents. Surely the wretch who suffers 
jhimself to be guided by passion alone, cannot 
jact with any consistency, «nd must, at length, 
become » burden to himself, and a pest to socie- 
ty Noone will deny, ‘hat the Creatororiginally 
implanted in the soul other than pure and honor- 
able passions ‘These must have had the most 
desirable effects, an’ possessed an influence si- 
milar to what Thompson describes, when he 
says, 











ings of »eason, and os life advances spreads a) 


To love: each was to each a dearer se'f, “ De- 





brighter fame Nor is its ardour entirely ex- 
tinguis!:ed with the » inter of old age. The cf | 
fects of it upon our souls may be various, 28 its 


voting all supremely happy in the awakened 


wer of giving joy.” 
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